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SCENES IN IRELAND. 

FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF A TRAVELi^ER. 

Having acceded to the request of an English fiiend 
to accompany him in a tour of pleasure and information to 
the southern parts of our island, it was sug-g-ested that 
we should proceed by the steamer in the direction of 
Waterford or Coric, and return by land, visiting* in 
our homeward journey, the lakes of Killarney and 
any other places which might be deemed worthy of 
notice. My kind friend having- at once concurred in this 
arrangement, we at once engaged our births in a packet 
about to proceed soutiiward on a coasting voyage ; and 
with streamers floating in a fair wind, on a lovely even- 
ing in the month of May, we set sail from tlie Pigeon- 
house, tide and steam combining their powerful exertions 
in our favour. From the point of embarkation, and at 
the moment we quitted the land, the city scenery looked 
really beautiful, nor did its interest or splendour decrease 
as we receded from the shore, and approached the opening 
of the bay. It was the evening hour, and th(^ gikU-d sun- 
beams, resting on the spires of the churches and on the 
roofs of the houses, glittered in ten thousand reflections 
from the windows of the more distant buildings on the 
southern side, throwing a soft and melloued radiance 
around the scene, and giving to the public edifices the 
appearance of towers and battlements, and castles, 

" With domes fantastically set, 

Like rnpola or minaret," 

A* w^ mi)\r^d alonu' ihe liqnid <^lem^;ut, ouf ?^^'l9U 



was avicitcd ulternalely by objects of a very different 
character. Here a merchantman, deeply laden,lay quietly 
at anchor, waiting for a flood tide ; while before us, 
on cither hand, the harbours of Kingstown and Howth 
extended their sheltering arms, offering to the tempest- 
tost mariner a safe asylum from the fury of the storm — 
yonder a pleasure boat, crowded with the thoughtless and 
tiie gay, was seen lightly skimming the surface of the bil- 
low— while at a little distance, the care-worn fishermaa 
sat pondering on the probable success which the return- 
ing tide would afford to his exertions. 

The scene was beautiful ; yet it was not the magnificent- 
appearance which the city presented — the broad and ex- 
tended expanse of waters — nor yet the variety of the 
vessels which surrounded us, gaily decked in their many- 
coloured streamers— that called forth our unbounded ad- 
miration. With all this varied combination of gaiety and 
grandeur, the prospect would have only afforded an idea 
of sterile greatness. The softer shading would still have 
been wanting, had the jutting rock, the breeze-extended 
sail, or the dark blue yea, been the only objects on which 
the eye could rest ; but when all along on either sid« 
the bay, the whitened cottage and the noble mansion 
prepensed themselves to the gazer's view, encircled 
with a carpet of emerald green, or peeping from the bo- 
som of a waving forest — while the eye could range un- 
tired along an amphitheatre of hills, clothed in nature** 
richest foliage, or trace the uuzy windings of a deeply 
indented shore, by the richness and the beauty of its ver- 
dure — the mind appeared anxious to linger over the pro»- 
j^^^ct^ and the unbidd<^u wi*h escaped us, that our v 
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might bear us less rapidly away from a scene so pleasing. 
— So absorbed were we in the pleasures of conteniplatioOj 
and so varied ^verc the objects we passed, that before we 
were aware of it, we had reached that point wlien, from 
the course which it was necessary the vessel should take, 
we were about to lose sight of the sceriery on which we 
had gazed so intensely w-^ith so mucii delight. The sun 
was just about to set— a last ray still lingered on the 
summit of the hills, and gave to Howth and Bray a most 
interesting and majestic appearance, as we turned the 
point, and were introduced to a scene of a very different 
character — the widely extended ocean, bounded on the 
one side by the distant horizon, and on the other by 
rocks of granite towering to the skies, and covered with 
sea fowl, screaming the dirge of the departed day. The 
shades of evening were fast descending, and as the rising 
breeze had considerably afvitated the ocean wave, and we 
began to feel somewhat disposed to be squeamish, it was 
resolved that we should retire to our births ; but just as 
we iuul turned to descend into the cabin, our attention 
was attracted by the simultaneous appearance of several 
of those 

Ruddy gems of changeful liglit 
Bound on the dusky brow of nigh.t, 
which Scott has so well described in the album of a light- 
honse. Having retired to rest, we were in a short time 
rocked to sleep by the motion of the vessel ; and to our 
infinite surprise, on awaking we found ourselves within a 
few niiles of our destination, and were soon again placed 
on terra fu'ma, about mid-way betw^een Dungarvan and 
Youghal. Without a moment's delay we set forward on 
our pedestrian tour, each of us having a small travelling 
bag across his shoulder, a flask of the native'^' in his 
pocket, and a tolerably sized shilelah for a walking stick ; 
and being determined on seeing whatever was to be seen, 
and to make ourselves acquainted as much as possible 
with the manners and habits of the people residing in 
this corner of the island, we at once proceeded towards 
the best looking of a number of small huts or cabins 
-which lay scattered a little distance from us, and which 
certainly bore a much greater resemblance to the descrip- 
tions of thQ habitations of the Esquimaux or the Greeu- 
Janders sketched in the journals of travellers, than to the 
dwelling-places of a civilized people — a part and parcel of 
the greatest nation in the world. Having reached the 
entrance of this nu'serable looking place, we found it 
partmJly closed by some pieces of board rudely fiistencd 
together, in the shape of a door. Nor v/ns there any 
thing like a window, save a small hole in tlie side of the 
building, into which the crown of an old hat had been 
stuffed by way of a shutter; and which we naturally con- 
jectured to have been designed for admitting light. Hav- 
ing pulled a string which we observed hanging at the 
door, and which, as it afterwards appeared, we had cor- 
rectly supposed to be the 'open cessame* of die habita- 
tion, a scene presented itself wldch bespoke a far greater 
degree of wretchedness and misery tluin we could even 
have anticipated from the cold and comforLless appear- 
ance of the outside. The entire of the hut contained 
but one apartment; the walls were of nmd, and so low, 
tluit on entering the door — which by the way we observed 
had to serve the double purpose of an entrance to the 
inhabitant^ and a ventilator for the smoke, there being 
no chimney— we were obliged to stoop considerably. The 
]"oof v.as fornied of branches of trees laid transversely, 
and co\'ered with sods, dirough which the rain appeared 
to have made its w^ay in several places, as the floor, which 
was of clay, was completely saturated, evidently with the 
falling tlrop ;— ceiling it had none, with the exception of a 
plentiful supply of chickweed which was growing spon- 
taneously from the sods with which the branches were 
covered, and wliich were so nuich bulged in, that we 
could scarcely stiuid erect. At the one end of this mise- 
rable iibode, iialf VAikcd, and bent nearly double over a 
few expiring: turi" cmh:ji'^, .sat an aucil i'tmiale, on whose 
emacialed frame, and smo!:c-j:ij)inncd countenance, 
wretciiedness and ])overtv liad indelibly engraved tl\eir 
pamcsiii the mo.-;t legible characters— ^he ^looked like 



the anatomy of death ; and labouring under the; com- 
bined efthcts of cold, of want, and of disease induced by 
the dampness of her dwelling, was unable to move out of 
tiie position in which she had been placed, without in- 
flicting upon herself the most excruciating agony. 

Anxious to make some enquiries from the old 
woman, we had just seated ourselves on a kind of 
box or chest, when a tall, emaciated, toil-worn female 
of about five and twenty years of age, whose only cover- 
ing w as an old chemise, a few rags of an old petticoat, 
and the remains of an old red cloth cloak thrown about her 
shoulders, entered the hut, heavily laden with a bundle of 
peat or turf, which she carried on her head, and fol- 
lowed by five or six half-naked, half-starved children, the 
oldest of M'hom could not have been more than ten years 
of age, each bearing a load proportioned to its strength. 
Having deposited their burdens in the middle of the floor, 
and stared upon us for some time, as apparently unac- 
customed to the visits of decent looking strangers, the 
mother of the flock, who from seeing us in possession of 
her cabin, appeared anxious to know with what intent 
we had entered it, dropping a curtesy to the ground, 
broke the silence by observing, " I suppose, gintlemen, 
yees are gangers^ and that yees are on the hunt for 
^iattccnf' but, in troth, and I think as how it is that 
yere honours need not have given yerselves the trouble 
of coming all this length of way about sich a business, 
for as sure as the blessed Virgin 's in heaven, you would 
n't find the full of your tooth of any kind o* liquor that 
ever was made or malted, from the one end of the town- 
land to the other, save and except in bis honour the 
Squire's house on the Hill ; and sure, agra, if there.were 
a barrel full of it to be got for axin, Denis ODonoho's 
the last man in the parish who would be after letting a 
drap of it see the inside of his cabin.'* Having assured 
Mrs. O'Donoho that-we were neitlier gangers nor excise- 
men of any kind, she looked rather more pleasantly upon 
us, and turning, with a significant grin or smile towards 
one of our party, observed, " Arrah, then, honey, if yees 
be neither gangers nor excisemen, and maybe ye're some 
of those folk wdio rent the tithes from the clargy, and 
who grows fat and fair on the hardships of us poor hard- 
working, half- fed misei'able craters; and who, as father 
Pat tould us, last Sunday was a week, are striving to 
make the poor pay tithes for their bit o' pratie ground; 
but why should I suppose that such handsome nice look- 
ing gentlefolk as yees are should belong to such a set of 
varmint, and yet what else could have brought yees to 
tho cabin of Denis O'Donoho; but, indeed, I thinks as 
how ye''re mistaken — for the blessed Virgin be good to 
me, if there's a thing in the parish worth tithinp:, save 
and except what belongs to his Honour on the Hill, for 
God help us the praties have run short, and there's hardly 
as much left as will keep us alive till the next crap are 
ready for diggin— but there's the gorsoons,f yere honour, 
and maybe yc'd like to take a tithe of them— there's 
plenty of them, agra, more than we can get praties to fill 
their months wid." As we found it impossible to edge 
in a word of explanation in our defence, until the good 
woman had concluded her suppositions, we were obliged, 
in our turn, to make a formal reply, setting forth briefly 
who and wlu\t we were, and by what train of circum- 
stances we had been l^iX to visit her cottage. Our expla- 
nation having fully satisfied Mrs. O'Donoho that we were 
neither excisemen nor tithe procters, she took the great- 
est pains imaginable to give lis all the information we 
desired. Having obtained which^ and distributed a few 
shillings aiiiong the children, we took our leave of this 
genuine specimen of the hut of an Irish peasant, followed 
with the blessings of Mrs. O'Donoho and her family, and 
their most ardent prayer that all the saints and angels in 
heaven would bo merciful to us; at the same time having 
our feelings deeply touched with the wretchedness and 
misery l)y which the poor people were surrounded, and 
with no little surprise that persons suffering so many 
hards])ips and privations, should appear to think so lightly 
of them, and should feci so grateful for any trifling act of 
kindness. 



$mu=/glcd yV\\\y- 
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Having the curiosityi ^^ ^ve tnivelicd alonp:, to make 
several observations respecting the cabins v.-hich lay in our 
path, we discovereJ that the generality of tho'in were 
exactly the same as the one in which we imd been, v/ith 
the exception that some of them b:ii! a kind of cbimncvj 
formed ot' wattles and ozier slips, pLi^tercd with chiy, 
which sloped np irradunliy till they met in a hole in the 
roof, and thus sutlercd the smoke to c.cape ; that in gene- 
ral in each of those wretched liovch*, fnrnished as before 
described, from five to ten persons kennelled together, 
whose only food was potatoes and salt, one scanty meal 
of which in a day bad often to siiuicc, when the head of 
the family could not obtain employ mcntj v/hich v/as very 
frequently the case; two meals in the day being the most 
the poor people ever got— of ile^h meat, it appL-arcd, 
many of them knew not the taste and even the luxury 
of a little buttermilk tliey v/cre seldom indulged with, tlie 
price of it being far beyond their means. 

Entered into a spirited con ver.-^ation on the rninous 
infatuation which keeps Irish proprietm-s in another 
country, while their presence is indispensably necessary at 
home, we hud wandered a considerable way into the inte- 
rior of the country, ere we perceived that the shades o^ 
evening were beginning to close around us ; we at length 
approached a very tolerable looking dwelling, in the hope 
that it might afford us accommodation for the niglit, and 
with the instinctive curiosity of pedestrian tourists poked 
our noses into an apartment which, from its being board- 
ed, was, we conceived, originally intended for xi parlour — ■ 
we heard an odd rustling at the farther end of the room, 
and in a few minutes perceived the snout of a soii\ ma- 
ternally employed in arranging the litter for her nutr.e- 
rous and interesting family. Though an Irishman, I con- 
fess I felt a little hurt at this subversion of all order in 
lodgementj and exclaimed to the man of the house, who 
just then came out of the kitchen, '*\Vhy, my good 
friend, jn the name of common decency, do you put your 
pig in the parlour ?*' " Whj^ then, in troth, I'll tell' you 
that honey,'' replied O'Shea, " I put the pig in the jiar- 
lour because there's every conveniency in it for a [>;g." 
As this was the literal trnth, I had nothing further to say 
on the subject, but followed our host into the kitchen, 
where his wife and flimily were just about to sit down 
to their supper ; but as I was advancing to take a seat in 
the chimney corner, my stomach came in very unpleasant 
contact with a hard substance, which, upon investigation, 
I found to be the horn of a cow — *' Why, what brings 
the cow here ?" I demanded. " Why, our little Sally, 
plase your honor ; she brings it in every evening, now 
that the evenings are growing long and coiuld—^ov my 
woman says how nothing makes a cow fall off sooner 
than her being out under the coifj/f/— and I never gainsay 
Peggy, as there's no better milker in the country.'' As I 
had no reason to question Peggy's talents in the * milky 
way,' I sat down quietly on a three-legged stool, and 
while she was busied in preparing some rashers of bacon 
and eggs, which I afterwards found were intended for the 
use of her ilhcsiriozis guests^ I began to ruminate on the 
strange fatality which converts every cabin into a Noah's 
ark — I had just turned up my face to the roof, in the 
act of ejaculating my wonder, when, to my infinite 
surprise, I felt a v/arra substance descending on my nose, 
which, upon further and more accurate investigation, I 
found reason to attribute to a cock and six hens, who 
were poising themselves upon a tie of the rafters for 
the enjoymisnt of a comfortable nap during the night. I 
own I was a little provoked at the accident, and expos- 
tulated with Mrs. O'Shea upon the subject; but the 
same argument of heat that was submitted in favour 
of the coiOy was urged in favour of the hensy to whose 
regular laj/ing, I was informed, warmth was essentially 
necessary. This argument being also unanswerable, I 
proceeded to search for my pocket-handkerchief, in or- 
der to wipe off the unpleasant topic of our conversa- 
tion, when, to my still further dismay, my hand, in its 
progress to my pocket, popped into the mouth of a calf, 
who, mistaking it for the accustomed Jist of Miss Molly 
O'Shea, began to suck it witli the most indefatigable per- 
severance. From this last and most alarming dilemma 
I at length extricated myself. 



Having delayed until it was too fur advanced in the 
evening to think of proceeding any distance, we deter- 
mined on putting the hospitality of some squire in the 
neighbourhood to the test, and accordingly trudged on 
our wcnry v.ay until we came to a house, the owner of 
which v/e concluded, from its appearance, must at least be 
id)cvGthe middle I'ank in life — and putting as much brass 
into our faces r.s we v.cre able, rapped at the door just 
ar, the gloom of niglit had thrown its shadows across the 
horizon. It was-opened by an elderly gentleman, who, 
on our mentioning to him that we v/ere strangers in the 
country, and requesting to know if he could direct us to 
the nearest place where we could obtain lodging for the 
night, most courteously invited us in, afisuring us that he 
should feel truly happy in bcina favoured with t\\e plea- 
sure of our comijany. Nothing loth, we cheerfully 
availed ourselves of the kind oiler ; ancl never did we 
enjoy a plcasantcr evening than v.e i-pent in the hospita- 
ble mansion of Squire b'Donnell. He was a perfect 
si;eciinen of what is called a reid Irldi gentieman— and 
tlie best of every thing his hou-^e conld airbrd was jiro- 
ducad for our use. My English friend v«as not able 
for some time to throvr off his natm-al reserve ; but our 
kind hoiit having, after supper, plied us pretty well with 
his mountain-dew,* which he assured ns had not a 
head-ache in a gallon of ft, we soon became a very 
social part;,', and enjoyed in a high degree the jilea- 
santry of the squire, who continued to amuse us with an- 
ecdotes connected with Iiis hunting and shooting excur- 
sions. Vi^e retired to rest mucli pleased with our ho:*pi- 
table reception ; and arose with the mornings sun, deter- 
mined to set forv.iird on our journey. Here, however, 
v,e found that ouv good fortune the evening befi)rc was 
only a foretaste of v/hat was to roliovz—thcgidlant squire 
perenijitorily ir.si:.ting on our renuiiuing with him fur at 
least two or tliree days. 

Excusing ourselves, however, mc j.nrted our new friend, 
wilh a pron)ise to spend a month v.itli liim the next suns 
mer; and proceeded by the Blackv.'ater river, along 
the banks of which, during our e?:cursion, we per- 
ceived an iufmite variety of the ntoat de]i,2.htf(:l scenery — 
old castles, old churches, and old monasteries, finely' di- 
versified with wood and water, and gentlemen's seats in 
modern architecture. Here fully we were reminded of a 
scene in the Lady of the Lake by a girl rowing a cot or 
skiff across, and keeping time to her paddles with an 
Irish ditty. 

As we journied along, we had an opportunity of hear- 
ing a specimen o^ that mother wit for v/hich the Irisli are 
so renowned — my young friend seeing a fine look- 
ing young girl washing a basket of potatoes at a ca- 
bin door, addressed her with, " how d* ye do, my dear ^ 
how is mamma and papa, and how are the little pigs ?" to 
which the good-natured girl, with a lock full of arch-ex- 
pression, instantly replied, "thanks to your honour, Tni 
very well, and mamma and papa are very well, ami the 
little pigs sent their compliments to you,'' By the v.ay, 
the hon mot ascribed to an Irish peasant, who, on being 
asked *why he kept his pig in his cabin,' replied, ^Sirrali 
honey, who has a better right to it, isn't it he who [)ays 
therint?" while it is literally true, may be taken as a 
fair specimen of that gaiete de ccciu\ that peculiar trait in 
the Irish character, which enables tlie individual possess- 
ing it to jest even with his own misfortunes. 

Having visited and viewed every thing worthy o£ no- 
tice in the district through which we passed, we returned 
home after a few days' absence, strongly impressed with a 
feeHng of disgust at the miserable recreancy of that por- 
tion oi' the Irish gentry, who desert the Juiid oi" their fa- 
thers, to spend their summer at an English v/atering-place, 
where they are fleeced without mercy, and hiughed at 
without measure; or in Paris, where the cxchnnge is in 
every sense of the word against tJiem, leaviuir to p(iverty 
and neglect the country which gavt* tlu-m hinh, and 
whence they derive their \vho4e support; fcir ;'e titute 
indeed, v/ou!d they be without the hdioi-r and swrjit of 
the Irish peasant, who in return obraijis a liovcl not fit for 
a pig, and rags that would disgrace a bcnL^ar. li 



' A name f;jr illicit. 



